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IN AESTHETIC 
TASTE 


TRAINING 


IN previous September numbers of the 
BuLietTin, which have been devoted to the 
educational interests of the Museum, refer- 
ence has been made to the fact that all mu- 
seums are active in this direction, and to 
the avenues of their activity. In this year’s 
issue, several papers dealing with some of 
the general aspects of the subject are 
printed. Three of these were read at a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums recently held in New York. All 
of the papers of that meeting showed, first 
of all, and clearly, that the usefulness of the 
museum is not necessarily confined within 
its own walls; that its influence may be 
felt in manufactures, in the trade papers 
which represent them, in shops where 
methods of display are practised, in public 
schools, as well as in schools of art, and 
in many other places in the community. 
When this is said, it sounds commonplace 
enough—so obvious is it that such should 
be the fact. Obvious truths, however, 
often fail of recognition, and obvious utili- 
ties even often go undeveloped for lack of 
comprehension of their value. Perhaps it 
is because the time is ripe for it, or perhaps 
it is because the museums have been con- 
scientiously working for this end, but what- 
ever the reason, it is certain that there is 
just now a recognition on all sides of the 
latent possibilities for the extension of 
museum usefulness. The museums are 
alive not only to the part they do play, 
but to the part they are destined to play 
in their several communities. 

For these reasons it has been thought 
that the members of the Metropolitan 


Museum might be interested to consider 
some of these phases of the museum ex- 
tension work in fostering public taste. 

It was not very long ago that the lib- 
rary tock no part in the school system of 
education of the young. Study in class- 
rooms and from text-books was thought 
to be all that was necessary to the giving 
of learning. Cultivation, when not looked 
at askance, had to be picked up wherever 
found. College libraries, even, were chiefly 
show places. Today, however, all of 
that is changed, and teacher and librarian 
work together with definite plan. In the 
meantime, the words “visual instruction” 
and “laboratory practice’ have been in- 
corporated into the schoolmaster’s vocab- 
ulary, and the theories implied in the 
words have become a part of his daily 
pedagogy. If ‘“‘visual instruction’ and 
“laboratory practice’’ mean anything at 
all, they apply to the opportunities for 
learning which the museums afford the 
schools, and which it is to be hoped will 
eventually be generally recognized and 
taken advantage of. Professor Keves, of 
Dartmouth College, in his paper on Com- 
mercial Tendencies and an Aesthetic Stan- 
dard in Education, speaks of this matter 
in his engaging and suggestive treatment 
of the fundamental need of “training in 
aesthetic taste.”” His phrase sums up the 
aim and ambition that dominate the so- 
called educational work of museums. We 
have too long allowed the taste of the com- 
munity to take care of itself. Only with 
standards regularly taught, in the schools 
if possible, can there be a full enjoy- 
ment of objects of art by the people at 
large. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan, one of the Mu- 
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seum Instructors, in a paper on A Sug- 
gestion on Correlating the Instruction 
given in the Museums of a Community, 
shows how the different kinds of museums 
may work together in making their col- 
lections more interesting. She refers es- 
pecially to a possible association of the 
ethnographic museum and the art museum 
in teaching the relation of the beginning 
of man’s creative desires with the most 
highly developed expression of his genius. 
Such a course of inter-museum training 
would be of real value to the designer as 
well as to the student of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Miss Abbot, Mrs. Vaughan’s associate, 
in an article on Non-technical Laboratory 
Work, gives a glimpse of the method 


employed by her in showing the collections 
to the visitors and pupils who follow her 
courses in training in aesthetic taste, a 
method which, while involving the use of 
the words “study,” or “‘instruction,”’ does 
not, therefore, lessen the pleasure gained 
from the sight of the objects. 

The article entitled The Museum’s 
Part in the Making of Americans, written 
by Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales, one of the 
docents of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, puts clearly and interestingly a 
phase of the museum’s work which, to 
one who, like Mrs. Scales, comes in con- 
tact with that factor in our civic life, the 
children of foreign parentage, our future 
citizens, gives it a vital part in the setting 
of standards of taste. 
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COMMERCIAL TENDENCIES 

AND AN AESTHETIC STAN- 
DARD IN EDUCATION! 


| ONCE had a young friend who, after 
graduating from college, entered his father’s 
business—that of the most considerable 
department store in a thriving city of the 
second class. Early pride and enthusiasm 
still mantled him when he took me through 
the place: millinery and  phonographs, 
shoes and toys, and, particularly, miles of 
rugs and carpets, furlongs of draperies, and 
acres of furniture. The place gloried in 
its repute for the largest assortment of 
these things within three states. 

It was something of a new experience to 
me to observe a commercial enterprise of 
the kind from the point of view of its 
owners, and to note their manifest satis- 
faction in every aspect of it. Statistics 
certainly proved the primacy of the place, 
and | trust that | appeared sufficiently 
overwhelmed by their indisputable ma- 
jesty as they were arrayed before me. But 
my mind was really busy with something else. 

Here were great show windows dominat- 
ing a chief thoroughfare. Here likewise 
were endless display counters and exhibit 
rooms alluringly arrayed to encounter and 
to arrest the eye of daily passing thousands. 
To me at least, the implication seemed 
plain: back of these goods stood the repu- 
tation of a great house vouching for them 
at all points and urging (politely, subtly, 
of course, but none the less urging) their 
purchase. And the public, relying upon 
this reputation, was, every hour in the 
day, accepting the store as chief mentor 
in establishing standards not only of utility 
and value but of taste. The influence of 
my friend and my friend’s father was, 
through the medium of their business 
enterprise, extending into virtually every 
home, big and little, important and unim- 
portant, in the city. The weight of 
responsibility upon these two amiable 
gentlemen which this, after all, somewhat 


1Extracts from a paper read, by Professor 
Keyes of Dartmouth College, on May 23, 1917, 
before the American Association of Museums, 
and to be included in their Proceedings. Pub- 
lished here by permission of the Association. 
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obvious fact involved impressed me suf- 
ficiently so that | asked my friend if it 
weighed at all upon him. But he only 
looked at me with a cold and fishy eye, 
“We sell the public what it wants,” he 
said, “and our’prices bear comparison with 
those of any department store in the United 
States.” 

At present, the three most potent educa- 
tive forces among us are, | believe, the 
newspapers (and certain magazines), the 
movies, and the department stores. The 
motto of each of them is, “We sell the 
public what it wants.”’ It has to be. 

The idea that art is not a substance 
but an emanation—a spirit, if vou will, 
inherent in nothing—a vibration of beauty 
set in motion by the interplaying influence 
of things brought into right relations 
is, perhaps, a little difficult to grasp, 
certainly as a guiding principle in trade, 
where volume production and volume 
sales are the essential desiderata. One 
can look to keen manufacturers to recognize 
demands and cater to them. But the 
education of the taste which produces those 
demands ought not to be left to them. 
There is too much danger that it will prove 
a taste for novelty rather than for excel- 
lence. The problem of establish- 
ing a satisfactory standard remains. 

When all else fails, we fall back upon 
public education. It must be within its 
province to instruct not alone in the three 
R’s, in hygiene, breadmaking, and the 
theory of government, but to impart— 
or rather to develop—high standards of 
aesthetic taste. That sounds like quite a 
program of responsibilities. Quite likely 
it is an impossible one: but certainly we 
have increasingly elaborate courses of art 
teaching in our public schools; and it 
seems pertinent to inquire to what end— 
unless it be the elevation of public taste. 

I have laid stress, too, upon good taste 
as expressed in the home and in homely 
surroundings, because | believe this to 
be fundamental to civic good taste and to 
most community progress in the direction 
of social consciousness; and, further, be- 
cause | have observed that studies in 
design and composition, and in reproduc- 
ing—and occasionally interpreting-—the 
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outward aspect of things seem often to 
carry no further than themselves. At 
best, such practice as the schools can give 
in these things—even where the visible 
results indicate considerable latent sense 
of relationships and no small manual 
dexterity—can provide little more than 
the grammar and rhetoric of art: to serve, 
on the one hand, in rare instances as the 
tools of genuine creative expression; on 
the other, as keys to adequate under- 
standing. ‘ 

In either case the corrective stimulant 
of intelligent contact with the best of 
what has been done is_ indispensable. 
Whatever the line of his own endeavor, 
the school pupil should be encouraged to 
compare his results with those obtained 
by the master craftsmen. There is no 
better way for him to come into knowledge 
of patient thoroughness in workmanship 
and justness in arrangement and propor- 
tion. And this is one thing, | believe, for 
which museums exist: to provide material 
for comparison. We are but just beginning 
to find this out. It was, too, the museum 
folk who first made the discovery that 
their function is not that of Cerberus guard- 
ing against intrusion the shadowy place of 
dead and forgotten things. Now they 
offer invitation more generous than our 
educational system is fully competent to 
accept. Our school children learn to use 
libraries as natural aids in all their studies. 
hey still look upon museums as places to 
be wandered through till feet ache and eyes 
rebel and the long procession of the past 
has undergone indiscriminate and ex- 
hausting review. And so do most grown- 
ups. There is even now a great deal of 
reference work done from lithograph plates 
in public libraries that should be done at 
first hand in museums. 


Every step in art, then, which our public 
school children take should have its mu- 
seum reference just as every step in his- 
tory or literature has its library reference. 
I do not argue, of course, for the elimina- 
tion of contemporary exemplification; but 
it should be used sparingly and, again, 
only against the background which the 
museum can supply. . . . 

Of course it may be argued that the 
procedure recommended is sure to prove 
destructive of original freshness and _ nai- 
veté. My answer is that—technically— 
there is no such quality in art that is worth 
while. The materials used may be re- 
stricted to lowest possible terms; conven- 
tion may restrict the forms; but whether 
we have a Papuan war canoe, an Egyptian 
cat, an early Italian Madonna, or a Sar- 
gent mural melange, if it is worth while as 
art and not merely as a culture-historical 
specimen, it will exhibit, within the scope 
of its more or less clearly defined limitations, 
a real technical mastery. 

How to link up more closely the museum 
and the public educational scheme of 
things | am not prepared to say. Those 
in the thick of things can find the way if 
they will. Neither am | sure that | know 
whither my remarks lead. But this I do 
know: that while we deliberate here, the 
world that we understand is in dissolution. 
Those who will be called upon to recon- 
stitute it are the young people in the schools 
today. And in so far as the universal de- 
mocracy, which we are told is to ensue, 
shall be progressive rather than stagnant, 
responsibly constructive rather than an- 
archical, noble rather than debased, de- 
pends, in no small measure, upon the 
standards which we educators of today 
are able to make a part of their lives. 

Homer Eaton Keyes. 
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A SUGGESTION ON CORRELAT- 
ING THE INSTRUCTION 
GIVEN IN THE MUL- 
SEUMS OF A COM- 
MUNITY! 


THE expanding scope of museum in- 
struction constantly offers new possibilities 
for broadening further the field of activity, 
and today | wish to direct your attention 
to one of these suggestions for increasing 
the usefulness of our work. 

Many museums of all classes have estab- 
lished correlation with school courses, but 
as far as | know there has not been such 
codperation between the different kinds of 
museums in a community. In_ referring 
to different kinds of museums, | have in 
mind particularly those devoted to na- 
tural history and ethnography, industries, 
including modern industrial processes and 
machinery, and to the arts. In many 
instances the community is served by 
one institution which contains more than 
one, perhaps all of these subjects under 
one roof. In such museums the coépera- 
tion is simpler. Where, as in New York, 
the organization is not unified, the con- 
nection between the instruction service 
in the different museums consists of a 
friendly sympathy with the purposes of 
the work, sometimes a friendly rivalry in 
obtaining results, but no studied combina- 
tion of forces to achieve a larger result. 

| suggest that the instructors in the 
different kinds of museums in a community 
should collaborate in preparing a course of 
study in their museums that would fit into 
school work, and would relate the different 
parts of the study in such a manner that 
the pupil might realize the unity as well as 
the variety of man’s interests. The begin- 
nings of things could be articulated with 
the most highly developed expression of 
art or of mechanical genius, and the stu- 
dent roused to an appreciation of man’s in- 
vention and the power of his application 
throughout the existence of the race. Such 
study might help to instil a sense of the 

‘Read by Mrs. Vaughan on May 23, 1917, be- 
fore the American Association of Museums and 


to be included in their Proceedings. Published 
here by permission of the Association. 
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dignity of labor as well as the glory of 
creative achievement, the satisfaction of 
work in spite of the drudgery of modern 
industry. 

What should be the method of the col- 
laboration? What subjects appear suit- 
able? What classes of students would be 
benefited? The method may consist of 
the preparation of a course of study on a 
selected subject to be carried on with a 
group of persons using museum objects 
and related material. The course should 
be prepared by the instructors with such 
consultation as would be necessary to 
make the course unified. The outlines 
would refer the student from one chapter of 
the subject to another in order to emphasize 
the unitv of the whole and to stimulate 
interest in the phases which follow. 

Let me give an example. A class in 
commercial geography is studying the silk 
industry. The entire study can be carried 
on outside of the schoolroom. The natural 
history museum presents the opening chap- 
ters in the study of the silkworm, its life 
history, culture, distribution. The indus- 
trial museum contributes the material for 
the next phase, or if the community lacks 
a museum of industries, the manufactories 
may be utilized. Here can be studied the 
processes of manufacture, the making of 
the thread, the weaving and the dyeing, 
the history and the distribution of proc- 
esses. The art museum follows with a 
study of pattern, the principles and _his- 
tory of design, the history of silk in Europe, 
silk fabrics and their uses, as in costume, 
furniture, rugs, etc. The study could be 
completed by visits to shops to view pres- 
ent-day fabrics and note designs. The 
class should be encouraged or required to 
make notes and sketches and to procure 
samples of present-day fabrics to compare 
with the historic for texture, quality, and 
design. 

A number of subjects suitable for mu- 
seum study fall under the head of the his- 
tory of civilization. For instance, the 
fulfilling of man’s needs: 


A. Food 
Science Museum: 
Raw Materials. 
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Primitive preparation. 

Early fire-making methods. 

Primitive utensils, as gourds, shells, 
stone and wooden vessels, baskets, 
pottery. 

Art Museum: 

Utensils; stone, pottery. The prin- 
ciples of beauty in utility. Shape, 
ornament. 

Connection with rites and cere- 
monies. 

B. Clothing ; 
Science Museum: 

Skins; shaping, sewing. 

Beaten fibres. 

Woven materials; grasses, unspun 
fibres. Spun fibres. Weaving. 
Uncut costume (here reference 
may be made to a phase of the 
study to follow, in Greek dress). 
Design and ornament. 

Art Museum: 

History of costume. 


Another section of the study might be 
devoted to shelter, completed in an outline 
course in architecture; or in furniture 
from the parfleche of nomadic North 
American Indians to the splendid cassone 
of Renaissance Italy. 

History and geography are our points of 
mutual contact with the lower schools; 
but with specialized classes, like the schools 
of design, we find our common ground in 


the principles of art, which are the same 
whether applied to barbaric or to historic 
patterns, although young designers some- 
times forget this fact and lose sight of the 
essential elements of design in their desire 
for novelty. If people like Aztec gods in- 
stead of Greek flames, or Peruvian potatoes 
instead of Persian pomegranates on their 
brocades, let the designer draw potatoes, 
but let him remember that the laws of 
design do not vary with the motives used. 
It might be argued that this instruction 
is the duty of the school, and not of the 
museum; but on the other hand, museum 
instruction consists chiefly of the exposi- 
tion of its collections, which would include 
analysis of design of all ornamented surfaces, 
whether of Cherokee or of Chinese origin. 
Besides the regular classes in public and 
private schools, | have in mind a special 
group of students who would benefit by 
the collaboration of museum instruction, 
and that is the classes from the schools of 
salesmanship in the large department 
stores. There are also other classes, not 
only of students, but of such groups as 
factory operatives, whose monotonous rep- 
etition of the same motion without a vision 
of the finished product quenches any joy 
in work. To bring to this dull labor the 
realization of its place in a long cycle is 
to bring to the worker pride in his own 
share and to ennoble the drudgery of 
commonplace occupation. A. Gs 3 
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In connection with the foregoing paper 
it may be of interest to note that a definite 
plan for coéperation has been formulated 
by the instructors in the American Mu- 
seum of Naturai History and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. A series of four 
lectures, having the unity of a course, has 
been arranged for the elementary schools 
and will be modified to suit the more 
advanced students in high schools. Two 
of the lectures will be given in the Amer- 
ican Museum and will be illustrated by 
slides and moving pictures. The Metro- 
politan Museum will show models and 
actual objects, in addition to slides, at the 
lectures which will be given here. An- 
other phase of the plans for collaboration 
is connected with the work for blind chil- 
dren. The classes for the blind in the 
public schools have been visiting the 
American Museum in small groups for 
talks and intimate discussion of objects 
which may be handled. Following two 
of these discussions—of life in China or 
among the North American Indians—the 
Metropolitan Museum will give the blind 
children two story-hours, when Miss Chan- 
dler will entertain them with Indian legends 
and a Chinese story. An announcement 
of the lectures and story-hours may be 
read on page 194 of this issue. 


NON-TECHNICAL LABORATORY 
WORK FOR THE STUDENT OF 
THE HISTORY OF ART! 


IN discussing this question, | have as- 
sumed that the term non-technical labora- 
tory work may properly be applied to 
laboratory drawing in which the object 
has been to develop the power of observa- 
tion, not to achieve technical proficiency. 
“The term ‘laboratory work,’ borrowed 
from the sciences, is not a misnomer here,”’ 
says Professor Moore of Mount Holyoke. 
“In science the laboratory forms the basis 
of theory; facts are observed, and by in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning general 
principles are from them affirmed. In a 


'Abridgment of a paper by Miss Abbot read 
before the College Art Association of America 
on April 6, 1917, and to be included in their 
Proceedings. Published here by permission. 


study of historical art, too, laboratory 
work is used as a method of close analysis. 
Such work should be not merely an ac- 
companiment but an organic part of the 
study of history of art. Our purpose in 
its use is to enable the student to devote 
his attention for a time to one or another 
feature of a picture the student 
tries, by drawing or modeling, to copy or 
suggest these points, and in so trying he is 
obliged to analyze them with a peculia: 
concentration that he would hardly attain 
by any other method.” 

This reveals an attitude differing funda- 
mentally from that shown in the methods 
of a decade ago when “the question of art 
was often confused with a question of 
facts.” The older teaching was ency- 
clopedic, historical, and emotional; it failed 
in intellectual analysis, and lacked em- 
phasis upon aesthetic qualities. 

The teacher of the history of art has 
still to contend with survivals of the old 
attitude, and this will continue to be the 
case until the standards for training in this 
subject are maintained at an equal level 
with those in other departments of educa- 
tion. A teacher of history of art in a well- 
known school near New York came to me 
several times last year for advice, and 
finally she said quite frankly, “I really 
know very little about art. There is not 
another subject that | should think of 
teaching with so inadequate a prepara- 
tion.”” The fact that persons are teaching 
this subject who, according to their own 
statements, are so inadequately trained is a 
challenge to those in the colleges and higher 
institutions. 

The belief is held today that the teach- 
ing of art must be scientific in method, 
and that it must give the student a reali- 
zation of aesthetic values and a knowledge 
of the language by means of which the 
artist expresses his thought. Baldwin 
Brown says, “The thought [in art] is so 
intimately bound up with the expression 
that the two are really one,” and he adds, 
“in so far as we may be able to disengage 
the thought from the expression it is not 
artistic thought.” 

The study of this form of expression, | 
believe, should not differ essentially from 
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music or literature. The work 


that of 
itself must speak directly to the observer 


without any intermediary. The art stu- 
dent should be encouraged to make his 
own investigations and to draw his inde- 
pendent conclusions from analysis of the 
masterpiece itself. He may examine the 
structure of the picture in the same way 
that he would examine the structure of a 
symphony, he may look for the idioms of 
the painter or draughtsman and learn to 
recognize them as he would recognize the 
turns of speech which characterize the 
style of a great writer. 

In any such analysis, | consider the use 
of drawing to be invaluable. With the 
student and beginner drawing has the im- 
portant advantage of holding the atten- 
tion focused upon the object for an appre- 
ciable time. The beginner is too unpractised 
to know how to study a picture—his look 
is astonishingly superficial, and this he 
discovers for himself in laboratory study, 
as numberless comments of students prove. 
The advantage of drawing is well stated 
in the following: “The habit of using a 
pencil fixes the gaze a little longer on the 
subject in the direction of the form, which 
is the essential part, rather than on the 
accessories of history, the influence of 
other artists, and other more or less true 
embroideries of the great fact that this 
picture is composed of beautiful and re- 
lated masses. The very contrast between 
the onlooker’s ignorant grasp and the 
artist's insight is thus slowly revealed and 
a deeper reverence for good lines and 
exquisite relations is built up.” 

Let us consider the advantage of lab- 


oratory drawing in the study of com- 
position, which might be called the 
study of the interrelation of the parts. 


The untrained eye finds the plan of com- 
position difficult to decipher, and yet the 
artist has based his arrangement upon 
a carefully constructed scheme. Kenyon 
Cox thought it worth while in his analysis 
of Veronese to draw a diagram in order 
to demonstrate the severe laws of balance 
upon which Veronese relied for his effects. 
It seems beyond question that the picture 
has a greatér interest when this funda- 
mental structure is understood, since it 


gives the clue to the whole complex scheme. 
A similar analysis may be made a class 
exercise, the students being required to 
sketch from lantern slides the structure 
lines of simple compositions. A_ time 
limit of five or ten minutes may be set 
or the students may be left in uncertainty 
when the light will be extinguished. By 
this means they learn to think logically 
and to build up the “anatomy” of the pic- 
ture in an organic fashion. Whatever 
may be the results on paper, the exercise 
necessitates concentration upon structure 
and upon logical development. 

In the case of portraits or single figures 
the problem is one of placing on the canvas. 
Even persons whose profession brings them 
into direct touch with works of art have 
slight appreciation of this problem. This 
fact has recently been brought to my at- 
tention in a series of moving picture films 
taken from an important collection of 
paintings. Not only was the original pro- 
portion of the picture altered in nearly 
every case, but in many instances all the 
unoccupied spaces had been cut away so 
that a figure or a head thrust itself from 
the screen shorn of all charm. The idea 
that space, as such, might play an essential 
part in the effect had been completely 
ignored. 

Here, too, sketching is not only the most 
satisfactory method by which the study of 
the adaptation of pictorial elements to a 
given space may be pursued, but it is the 
only means by which the instructor can 
learn whether or not the student has 
grasped the meaning of space relations and 
the uncompromising character of the de- 
corator’s problem. His sketch will show 
whether he has seen the lovely arabesque 
of the early decorative painters, or has 
grasped the meaning of foreground as 
Dewing uses it. How much the ink blots 
that Professor Dow’s students make from 
Corot or Harpignies serve to show beauty 
of space division and the happy propor- 
tion between mass and line when nature is 
singing in tune! We must not overlook 
the fact that the student who analyzes 
Corot should learn not only how to see 
Corot, but how to see nature as an artist 
sees her. 
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Peculiarities of the individual artist may 
be studied with or without a pencil, but 
seeing is tremendously stimulated by the 
obligation to record—not in words, which 
are capable of many readings, but by a 
statement in line, tone, or color. “‘ Placing 
on paper even a caricature of what one 
helps towards insight.” The use 
made of the pencil by Holbein, Diirer, 
and Rembrandt differs from that of Mr. 
Woodbury and Mr. Sargent; the study of 
these records of personality helps the 
student to “ realize quality and to relegate 
the facts to the substructure of the facts’ 
place in art.” 

Furthermore, the student who is using 
this method is drawn into a “sympathetic 
kinship” with the master. He discovers 
how essential it is to get into the mood of 
the artist whose work he is attempting 
to understand. No slovenly mood will 
serve if one is to sketch from Botticelli’s 
Dante drawings, nor will a laborious fol- 
lowing of contours give the desired effect. 
“Drawing is a re-creative process that is 
both analytic and synthetic.” The stu- 
dent must catch some of the warmth of 
the creative mind. Let him draw the 
flames of the Inferno or the tender grove 
in which Matilda bends to gather flowers, 
and he will understand why Vasari em- 
phasized the virility of Botticelli’s style. 
It is the expression of a state of mind and 
it is contagious. Drawing is a surer way 


sees 


than any other of reacting in one’s own 
body to the attitude of mind as well as 
body depicted by the artist who lives in 
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his work. Thus one may learn to read 
what Pliny calls the very thoughts of the 
artist. 

To sum up: 

1. Laboratory drawing holds the at- 
tention concentrated upon form rather 
than upon any extraneous interest or 
associated idea. 

2. It facilitates the understanding of 
compositional problems with all the deli- 
cate adjustment of forms to space which 
they involve. 

3. A more intimate acquaintance is 
gained with the expressive language of 
art, and the foundation is laid for the ap- 
preciation of “quality,” so that in the 
final analysis one should be able not only 
to distinguish the line of this or that 
painter, but also “la ligne vivante’’ which 
characterizes great art. 


work is essentially a means 
For the student with artistic 
can never become a substitute 
for real studio practice. But once initiated 
into this new world in which the senses 
play so large a part, the student experi- 
ences keen enjoyment, “and if perchance 
through this use of brush or pencil or 
modeling tool he finds awakening in him- 
self a new interest in drawing or modeling 
not merely as an instrument by which to 
become better acquainted with the great 
artists, but also as an expressive medium 
of his own personality—what harm?” 
E.R. A. 


Laboratory 
to an end. 
ability it 
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THE MUSEUM'S PART IN THE 
MAKING OF AMERICANS! 


lr there may be a text without a ser- 
mon, the text for this paper is found in the 
remark of a little girl who was visiting 
the Boston Art Museum. She was in the 
room of colonial portraits, and while she 
was looking up at the faces of Washington 
and Adams, Warren, Hancock, and “ Dor- 
othy Q,” she was told that these were the 
people who had made the beginnings of 
our country and had passed it on to us to 
continue their work. “Oh,” she inter- 
rupted, “but America is all finished now!”’ 

America finished! Until three years ago, 
it seemed merely amusing—the talk of 
such little girls—but now as we echo her 
words, we pause, realizing how seriously 
we have been put to it to find out not 
when was America finished, but what and 
where is America, and who are Americans? 
For even in Boston we have given up ans- 
wering these questions by referring to 
the Mayflower. From every corner of the 
globe the answers had been coming in 
upon us, until we found ourselves in the 
midst of a civilization as difficult as it 
was rich; a civilization which presented 
the twin problems of how to conserve the 
riches and how to unify the peoples 
poured into our midst. 

It is only a matter of course that mu- 
seums stand ready to do their part toward 
these problems, for it is not by accident 
that a large proportion of museum visitors 
are foreign-born. The immigrant and 
his child want the museum. The Italian 
bride from her far-away quarter of the 
city comes there still in her orange blossoms, 
and the newly arrived Russian boy comes 
with his word or two of English; and a 
Madonna’s smile or a brass icon with a 
bit of Russian inscription knit for them 
their past with this present. For where so 
clearly as in the museum can the immigrant 
be encouraged to believe that in this new 
world are continued the good things of his 
old one? Englishman, Frenchman, Jap- 


‘Read by Mrs. Scales on May 23, 1917, before 
the American Association of Museums, and to 
be included in their Proceedings. Published 
here by permission of the Association. 
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anese, Italian, Syrian—all may come to 
the museum and feel more at home than 
the native-born American, to so large an 
extent do their countries furnish the ma- 
terials of which our art museums are made. 

But it is not only because he finds there 
a familiar object that the immigrant comes 
to the museum; it is because he enjoys the 
things he sees. Appreciation and taste 
are his long inheritance; it is second nature 
to a Japanese to care for flowing line and 
to a Spaniard to revel in color. And the 
immigrant, ignorant and unlettered man 
that he is, has not yet learned the American 
way of spelling Art with a capital letter 
and setting it apart for women’s clubs and 
moneyed connoisseurs. The eagerness of a 
class of little Russian Jewesses is a pleasant 
thing to see. “Oh,” they exclaim, when 
the docent apologizes for keeping them a 
moment beyond the hour, “we could stay 
here seven hours.” 

And though it is obvious that there is 
not in all Italians a bent toward painting, 
nor is there music in all Germans, nor a 
literary gift in every Englishman, yet there 
is undoubtedly a diversity of gifts—whe- 
ther of tongues or of arts—and America 
has become the potential heir to them all. 
Will she accept her good fortune? Or as 
the Syrian promptly discards his fez, and 
the Italian woman her scarf because they 
are un-American, must they also learn to 
discard as bad form their leisurely grace of 
manner, their craving for beauty, their 
simple faith in things mystical? 

The museum is here to help voice the 
country’s answer. “‘Let democracy, if 
need be, have its ready-made American 
clothes,” one can imagine it saying as its 
doors swing open to offer its message 
to street and school, “but to love beau- 
tiful color, to embroider a tasteful pat- 
tern, to mould, to sing, to paint—these too 
are ‘good American.’ So good are they, 
that not only is there money in them, 
but opportunity and honor in the new 
country; so highly are they valued—the 
museum itself is evid nce—that not only 
the state but private individuals spend 
their time and their money to cherish 
these things. America has need of the 
man who comes to make beautiful her 
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paths as well as to dig her streets and lay 
her sewers.” And if, so speaking, the 
museum can bring home to the immigrant 
his chance to help enrich the head and 
heart of his new country as well as her 
pockets, to serve the public and not merely 
the taskmaster on the job, will it not be 
giving him an inducement toward loyal 
citizenship to which he is eager to respond? 

The concrete ways in which the museum 
tries to make clear its message are the 
habitual ways of its daily work, with merely 
a change of emphasis or an added effort 
at interpretation. At the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, we have this winter been 
keeping in mind this work with the citizen. 
here is nothing startling to report, but a 
summary of what has been done may open 
up an exchange of ideas to further such 
work. 

Lectures to foreigners have been given 
in their own language, both in and out- 
side the Museum, with the use of lantern 
slides illustrating the Museum collections. 
Especially interesting is the work done on 
his own initiative by an Italian among 
Italians of the suburbs. Mr. Malgeri has 
shown slides of the Italian paintings, sculp- 
ture, embroideries, laces, ironwork, etc., 
in the Museum, with the object, as he 
put it, to help his people “to see and admire 
the works of their old country—lest they 
forget; to encourage them to visit the Mu- 
seum with their friends, both as an in- 
tellectual enjoyment and as a duty to their 
country; to awaken in them gratitude to 
the Museum, which is the work, not of 
the government as in Italy, but of private 
persons for their b nefit; and to stimulate 
them by examples of their national handi- 
crafts to good works of their own.” He 
reported as a prompt result of his lectures, 
the visit to the Museum of three families 
from one quite distant suburb. 

A more intensive form of work has been 
done with high school pupils. As usual, 
large numbers of history classes have come 
to supplement the record of events in their 
books by the sight of related objects. In 
such docent work, the connection with the 
ideals of citizenship is a matter of stress 
and direction. When the high school girl 
answers, “Yes, | would like my history, 


only there is too much killing,” the docent 
replies, “Yes, that is why you come to the 
Museum, to see the other side of history— 
the lives of the people, their homes, the 
things they made and used and cared for: 
to see Charles | as Van Dyck saw him— 
the beauty-loving monarch, not the king 
who started a civil war.” 

But much more important is the work, 
now three years old, with pupils from 
high schools who are given vocational 
drawing in the Museum. By arrange- 
ment with the school committee, they are 
allowed to work in the Museum five after- 
noons a week, and the work done is credited 
to them as a school course. The instruc- 
tion in drawing—free-hand and mech- 
anical and from casts—and in design in 
color is given by members of the Museum 
school faculty; the pupils are chosen by 
competition from drawings done in the 
grade schools; and the nominal tuition 
has so far been met by gifts from friends 
interested in the plan. There are now 
three classes at work, and pupils who have 
had this training can of course enter the 
Museum school with advanced standing 
and with a decided impetus toward future 
success. There are now four such pupils 
in the school. Some of the names make 
their own comment on the relation of this 
class to Americanization: Elfbaum, Kolb, 
Knudsen, Murphy, Zachrisson, Rudolph 
Bloom, Frederstefano, and the like. Their 
teachers feel greatly encouraged, not to 
say enthusiastic about the result already 
accomplished; and one of them, who has 
had a wide experience in teaching, re- 
ported that she had found not only un- 
equaled interest but unusual talent in this 
class, so that she prefers it to all her 
other work. Probably many of these 
pupils will take up commercial design be- 
cause of its quick financial returns, and as 
their numbers increase, we may hope to 
see their mark upon our everyday sur- 
roundings. Already one of the boys has 
won a hundred-dollar prize in a competi- 
tion opened to high school pupils for a 
poster for a National Electric Exhibition. 

Again, both summer and winter, we 
have had our stories for children from 
city playground, settlement, or school. 
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The summer work is always mainly signi- 
ficant because of numbers—six thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six having come 
to us last summer; but some of the stories 
were chosen with a patriotic end in view. 
This winter the subject of the stories has 
been definitely America and citizenship. 
Their plan and scope was partly due to 
the stimulus given by the new civic work 
of the Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston, and partly due to one of our most 
faithful boys: “I like best stories about 
America,” he said. ~ 

Within the limitations set by the Mu- 
seum collections, a series was planned 
called “The Long Journey to America: 
From Old Homes to New;” and from the 
first story, “The Age When Dreams Came 
True,” the story of Columbus, we followed 
the different nations of settlers—Spanish, 
Dutch, French, English, Syrian, Italian, 
and Japanese—coming with each one from 
the setting and atmosphere of his old home 
and feeling the lure and effects of the new 
one. In most cases this has meant that 
the Museum material has been used as 
background and illustration rather than 
as subject-matter; as, for example, in the 
story of Pizarro—‘From Spanish Towns 
to the Temple of the Sun’’—when Spanish 
paintings and the Museum’s Peruvian em- 
broideries and pottery gave the setting. 

When two of the most constant atten- 
dants among the boys were asked which 
story they liked best, one replied, “The 
earlier ones, the stories of Columbus, 
Pizarro, the Dutch and Paul Revere, for 
they helped us in our history at school,” 
and the other answered, “The Syrian 
Boy, for it showed what our education can 
mean to us.” This story of the Syrian 
boy—Mr. Abraham Ribbany’s autobio- 
graphy retold and adapted to children 
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was an ideal story from the point of view 
of the story-teller, giving, as it did, the 
archaically meagre but charming Syrian 
home life of the little fellow, the eager, 
restless mind of the boy, his longing for 
America and its opportunities, his strug- 
gles with difficulties here, his growing, 
ardent patriotism, and his determination 
to be not a Syrian living in America, but a 
true American. 

Ex-President Eliot once made the sug- 
gestion that museum stories would be more 
vital if they could substitute for the hero 
of an ancient myth such a person as the 
winner of a Carnegie medal. And though 
the disadvantages and difficulties are ap- 
parent of an appropriate modern subject 
for a museum story, the advantage of some 
of the later stories of this series was equally 
apparent in their direct appeal and rela- 
tion to the boy and girl of the audience. 

Such methods of work with citizens, 
actual or to-be, gain their importance, of 
course, because always behind the ways of 
using it, there stands the museum itself. 
A little Russian Jewess, tremendously im- 
pressed with a diamond-encrusted watch in 
our collection, asked anxiously, “‘How did 
it get here?’’ And when she was told 
that it was given to the Museum by a lady, 
she responded instantly, “Did the lady 
owe the Museum something?” To such a 
child, whose experience of life would turn 
even the museum into a vast pawn-shop, 
it was a satisfaction to describe the spirit 
and purpose of givers and lenders to a 
museum and the reasons for the making 
of such a collection. For in most of our 


cities Our museums stand as an example, 
through their lenders, donor$, and admin- 
istrators of unqualified generosity and 
public-mindedness—an 
American spirit. 


example of true 


Laura W. L. ScaLeEs. 
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\s a result of Mrs. Scales’s paper and 
of the suggestions made by Miss Delia 
Griffin of the Children’s Museum of Bos- 
ton, an informal conference was held at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
June, when methods of exchanging in- 
formation and educational material among 
museum instructors were discussed. It 
was resolved to ask the museum instructors 
who have affiliated themselves with the 
American Association of Museums, to 
send any information in regard to their 
work, which they may like to disseminate, 
to the Metropolitan Museum, which has 
volunteered to compile an informal report 
and distribute it among the instructors. 

Mrs. Scales’s timely account of the 
museum's share in the making of Ameri- 
cans is of interest in connection with the 
Metropolitan Museum’s plan for a Class 
Room Exhibition of Czecho-Slovak arts, 
chiefly textiles, which will be lent by the 
Bohemian and other Slovak peoples who 
live in the neighborhood of the Museum. 
It is hoped that the exhibit will be ready in 
December, and that, on a Sunday afternoon 
during the exhibition period, a talk on the 
designs will be given by a Bohemian artist 
and teacher well known in this country. 


LECTURES, MCMXVII- 
MCMXVIII 


| HE following courses of lectures are 
announced for the coming season. From 
month to month the BULLETIN will give 
fuller details—lecturers, subjects, etc. 
about each course in turn. For all these 
lectures entrance will be by the door on 
Fifth Avenue at Eighty-Second Street. 


MemBers’ LECTURES 


The Evolution of Landscape Painting, 
three illustrated lectures by Edith R. 
Abbot, Museum Instructor. Fridays, 
November 9, 16, 23, 11 A. M. Class 
Room. Members’ cards necessary. 

Story-Hours for Children of Members, 
illustrated and followed by visits to the 
galleries, by Anna Curtis Chandler. 
Saturdays, from October 6 to April 13, 
10:30 A. M. Lecture Hall. Admission 
by special tickets sent to members. 


OTHER LECTURES 


For the Public. Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures, illustrated and followed by visits to 
the galleries, through the winter season, 
October 28 to April 21, 4 Pp. M. ClassRoom 
or Lecture Hall. No cards of admission 
necessary. 

Story-Hours for Children and Adults, 
illustrated and followed by visits to the 
galleries, by Anna Curtis Chandler. Sun- 
days, October 7 to April 14, 3 P. M. 
Lecture Hall. No cards of admission 
necessary. 

Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture, five 
illustrated lectures by Edith R. Abbot, 
Museum Instructor. Wednesdays, Jan- 
uary 9, 16, 23, 30, and February 6, 3:45 
p. M. Class Room. No cards of admission 
necessary. 

For Students of Sculpture and Painting in 
the Art Schools of New York. Four in- 
formal talks by painters and sculptors, 
with illustrations. Saturdays in January 
and February, 8:15 p. mM. Lecture Hall. 

For Teachers in the Public Schools of New 
York City. Gallery talks by the Mu- 
seum Instructors. First Tuesday in each 
month beginning December 4, 3:45 P. M. 

For Elementary and High School Pupils. 
Four lectures in coéperation with the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
rextile Industries of the United States, 
by Dr. G. Clyde Fisher. November 20, 
3:45 P.M. American Museum of Natural 
History. 

The Garment Makers of Primitive Times, 
by Ann E. Thomas. December 4, 
3:45 P.M. American Museum of Na- 
tural History. 

Historic Fabrics and Costumes, two lect- 
ures, by Agnes L. Vaughan. December 
11 and 18, 3:45 p.m. [he Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Three seminars, conducted by Professor 
Grace Cornell, of Teachers College, Sat- 
urdays, November 3, 17, and December 
1,8 p.m. Class Room C. No cards of 
admission necessary. The course is 
designed to meet the needs of a special 
group of students and is not intended for 
the public, or art students. 
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len seminars, conducted by Professor 
Grace Cornell, for a limited number of 
the Saturday evening class. Sundays, 
October 7, 14, 21, 28, November 4, 11, 18, 
25, December 2 and 9, 2 to 4 P. M. 

Dvestuffs of the Ancients, four lectures by 
Charles E. Pellew, illustrated with speci- 
dvestuffs and textiles, and by 
Saturdays in January, 8 
Room. No cards of ad- 

mission necessary. 

For the Deaf. Four illustrated lectures for 
those who can read the lips, by Jane B. 
Walker, of the League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Thursdays, 3 Pp. M. Class 


mens ol 
experiments. 


p. M. Class 
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For adults, November 15, Feb- 
and April 18; for children, 
No cards of admission neces- 


Room. 
ruary 
May 
sary. 
For the Blind. Three talks for children, 
illustrated with objects from the col- 
lections, which may be handled. Wed- 
nesdays at 2 p.M. Lecture Hall. Story- 
hours by Anna Curtis Chandler, March 
20 and May 1; by Winifred E. Howe, 
April 17. Miss Chandler’s stories have 
been prepared in connection with talks 
which have been given at the American 
Museum of Natural History on life in 
China, and the North American Indian. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


AUGUST, 


\SS OBJE 


*Four capitals and 
Botticino 
teenth century 


' 


xXUl 


WoopwoORK AND FURNITURE 


doorway, and fo 


American, eighteenth century. . 


Floor 11, Room 22 
Wing H, Room 12) 


stone, 


1QI7 


eh SOU RCE 
two tragments, 
Italian, six- 
Purchase 


*Paneling of a room with balcony, 


ur mantelpieces, 
Purchase 


Silver ladle, American, 1700-1750; 
silver dish, French, 1787. 


Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 


= 
water. 
Wing E, Room 14 Four miniatures and two drawings, 
Indian, sixteenth century.. ... Lent by Amanda K. Coom- 
araswamy. 
*Interior with Figure, by Howard 
es ee rs Lent by Mrs. Howard G. 
Cushing. 
Wing H, Room 9 Pair of elbow guards of Maximilian 
armor, German, about 1525... Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
*Bronze shield, Hittite, tenth cen- 
tury B. C. Lent by Henry Wynans 
Jessup. 
Floor Il, Room 6) Painting, The Manchester Coach, 


by George Mo 
the loan collect 


rland (added to 
ion) 


Lent by John H. McFadden, 


LIST OF DONORS OF BOOKS 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Dean, Bashford 

De Forest, Eugene 

Edstrom, David 

Helburn, William 

John Crerar Library 

Limburg Provinciaal Genootschap 

Weissberger, 

*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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Museum of French Art, New York 
National Art Collections Fund 
New York Historical Society 
Percival, H. W. 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 
University of Pennsylvania 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 
derbert P. 
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PriviLeces.—All members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The Buttetin and a copy of the Annual Re 
port. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
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the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
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elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
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ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 6 
P.M. (Sunday from 1p. M. to 6 P.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art stucents; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

stequests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M. tO 5 P.M. 








